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be so honest and warm-hearted as Fanny that she would not be
sorry if Tom Bertram died and the property and title came to
Edmund, whom she would then be willing to marry. But Mary,
for the sake of the moral, had to be convicted of having a vitiated
mind; she had to stagger and disillusion Edmund by seeing
nothing worse than folly in the sad business of her brother's
elopement with Mrs Rushworth. She had to be another illustra-
tion of the evil of no principles, and exhibit " a mind led astray
and bewildered, and without any suspicion of being so; darkened,
yet fancying itself light."1 Jane Austen was rather hard upon
two characters who by their technical services in the plot were
invaluable; she accepted the services without paying in the
regular coin of sound characterization. Edmund advising Fanny
to marry Crawford! Crawford's proposal which opens the eyes
not only of Sir Thomas but even of jealous and malevolent Aunt
Norris to Fanny's real worth! Such comic effects could never
have been secured without the help of the Crawfords. It is a
pity that-their artistic integrity should be open to question.
Thepl&y The play, Lovers* Fows, the rehearsal of which produces
scenes more dramatic than any designed by its author, has been
the topic of much discussion. Why is there so much fuss about
the propriety of acting it in a private house? The objection was
partly to any sort of theatrical performance whilst the head of
the house, Sir Thomas, was far away, and perchance ill or in
peril; but a more peremptory objection was the nature of the
play chosen for performance by a number of susceptible young
people. Lovers' Vows was an adaptation by Mrs Inchbald of
an ultra-sentimental German melodrama, "the eldest child of
Kotzebue," as Cobbett termed it, which would have suited a
troupe of Bohemian strollers but was very unfit for family
consumption. Its gush and false morality put Fanny out of coun-
tenance when she only had to read Miss Crawford's part with
Edmund, and she hates to have to watch these two acting in it
together. Jane Austen's own opinion is evidently expressed in
the reflections of Tom Bertram when he is recovering from his
dangerous illness. He reproaches himself for what he had done or
left undone to bring down upon them " the deplorable event in
1 Chip, xlvii.